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air would be washed away, and would make foam, and
would, I believe, increase the turbulence of the water close
to the bottom and sides of the ship, to which a large part
of the resistance at high speeds is due. Air introduced in
any way about the blades of a propeller would, I feel sure,
largely increase cavitation troubles, which are known to
be adverse to the efficiency of the propeller."

To measure the pressure at different places on the sur-
faces of the blades, passages were cored or drilled in the
propeller castings, and the air passages were also used. Ex-
periments were made, too, to determine the effect of different
sizes of hubs. Many out of the great mass of notes collected
in these propeller studies have been tabulated and plotted
for convenient comparison. Perhaps they will some time
be generalized by a competent analyst and serve as the start-
ing point for further laboratory investigation of a most
complicated art. For Westinghouse this propeller inter-
lude was a fascinating pastime at a time when he greatly
needed diversion, in the darkest moments of his life, when
some of his companies were going through receivership.

CONDENSER IMPROVEMENTS

It will be recalled that at one time Westinghouse was of
the opinion that because of their high thermal efficiency,
gas engines might supplant steam engines for the produc-
tion of electricity, but changed his views when the use of
high-pressure superheated steam with high vacuum greatly
increased the efficiency of the steam turbine. Before he
engaged in the manufacture of turbines, Westinghouse had
little experience with condensing machinery for producing
the vacuum necessary for the most efficient operation of
steam engines. Its importance, however, soon attracted his
attention, and as the result of a contract entered into in